














ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
OCTOBER, 1844. 


THOMAS CLARKSON ON PEACE. [concLupep.] 


I come now to the pitiable ignorance which your correspondent’s letter 
betrays. ‘* The primitive Christians,”’ says he, *‘ who might be expected 
to understand the doctrine of the New Testament on this subject, never 
scrupled to fight in the Roman armies. At one time, a part of the army, 
composed of Christians, gained an unexpected victory by means of a sudden 
thunder-storm, which the heathens took for an interposition of Heaven in 
their favor, and on that account called them the Thundering Legion.”’ 
Here, then, we see two things, viz., a proposition, and its proof. ‘The 
proposition maintains, that the primitive Christians never scrupled to bear 
arms, and the proof of it lies in the solitary story of the Thundering Legion. 
I wonder your correspondent did not add that of the Thebean. Now, was 
there ever so much pitiable ignorance thrown into so short a sentence, as 
into that now quoted? -Let us look at the proposition first. What! the 
early Christians never scrupled to fight in the Roman wars! Should he 
not rather have said, that they never ceased to scruple in this respect,—that 
is, the fathers of the church never ceased to decry war as unlawful, and 
their disciples to obey them in practice, for the first two centuries? Is there 
any one, who pretends to be a reader of history, who has not heard (let it 
be true or false) that it was as much a characteristic or distinguishing 
feature of these centuries, that the Christians refused to bear arms, as it was 
in a more distant one, that they established the crusades? 

With respect to the proof of the proposition, I may observe, first, that, 
had your correspondent been better informed, he would have known better 
than to have produced it. Unfortunately for him, his famous story has been 
long ago detected to be aforgery. Apollinaris, who lived at the time of the 
supposed miracle, was the first person who broached it. Tertullian was the 
next to give it currency. Eusebius, about a century afterwards, revived it. 
It was then taken up by Gregory Nyssen, Orosius, Xiphilin and Nicephorus 
in succession. From one or other of these, our English authors admitted it, 
without due examination, into their works; and here it was, no doubt, that 
your correspondent found it. It may, however, be proper to observe, that 
the credit of it lies entirely with Apollinaris, whose works are now lost; 
and I trust I shall soon show, either that this writer invented it to answer 
some purpose at the time, or that he had no just foundation for it. 

I shall begin by observing, that there are three most egregious errors 
(and there could not have been more than three) in that which has been 
given us as a direct and infallible proof of the proposition. I shall make out 
the first, by showing that there were no Christians in the Roman armies in 
the time of Antoninus, or when this miracle was said to have happened ; 
the second, by showing that the victory over the Quadi was never acknow- 
ledged to have been gained by the Christians at all; and the third, by 
showing that the Thundering Legion (and there was but one that then bore 
that name in all the Roman armies) was never in the battle which preceded it. 
To go into a full refutation of the first of the errors in the proof, would be 
to fill a small volume ; whereas I am not to forget that I am writing only a 
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letter which must have its bounds. I shall appeal, therefore, only to a few 
statements, made by authors who lived at the time of the supposed miracle ; 
but I will take care that they shall be such as shall answer the end proposed. 
—Ireneus, who was cotemporary with Apollinaris, in his fourth book, ‘‘Ad- 
versus Hereses,’’ and in the sixty-seventh chapter, the title of which is, 
‘‘A gainst those who say, What new things has the coming of Christ brought 
among us?”’ reckons among these new things the uncommon change which had 
taken place among those who had received the Christian doctrines ; for they 
had literally turned their swords into plough-shares, and their spears into 

runing-hooks, and they knew no longer how to fight. At the same time 
lived Justin the martyr, who asserted the very same thing. It is very 
remarkable, that both these authors believed that the prophecies of Isaiah - 
and Micah were then in a train for completion; and for this they had no 
other warrant than what they daily saw, viz., the extraordinary fact, that 
as men hecame converts to Christianity (which conversion was then spread- 
ing in the most rapid manner), they would no longer engage in war.—To 
the authority of these, let me add that of Celsus. ‘The latter was a heathen 
philosopher, and a man of learning. He knew not only what was passing 
in Rome and Italy, but also what was passing in the most distant parts of 
the empire. He had also a very particular knowledge of the Christians. 
He took great pains to make himself acquainted with their religious doc- 
trines, their manner of life, their customs, and their character; and when 
he had obtained what he thought a sufficient knowledge of these, he let it 
all loose against them, in a book which he wrote expressly for that purpose. 
This book contained a collection of charges against them, from the begin- 
ning to the end; and among these was that which relates to the present 
case, viz., that they refused to bear arms for the emperor,—+z. e., for the 
very emperor under whom, according to the story of the miracle, they are 
said to have fought against the Quadi! Nay, he went so far as to tell them, 
that if other people were to follow their example, the Roman empire would 
be soon over-run by the barbarians.—This book of Celsus was afterwards 
answered by Origen. But what was the nature of this reply? Origen 
attempted to refute these charges, one by one, in the most patient manner, 
till he came to the particular one now before us; and when he came to this, 
he was so far from denying it, as he had done the others, that he admitted 
it to be true; yes, he admitted that the Christians of that age would have 
nothing to do with the military service. I will translate what he said on 
this occasion. ‘‘ Celsus,’’ says Origen, ‘‘exhorts us to aid the emperor to 
the utmost of our power in carrying on his just wars, and not to refuse the 
military service, should necessity require it. We reply, that we assist him 
on all proper occasions, not, however, by a reliance on our human, but on 
our spiritual armor ; and we do this in obedience to the words of the apos- 
tle, who exhorts, that first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions and 
giving of thanks be made for all men, for kings and for all that are in 
authority. And the more genuine,’’ continues he, ‘‘ every Christian man’s 
piety is, the more he may be said to assist the emperor on such an occasion, 
—far more, indeed, than the soldier, drawn up in battle array, and killing as 
many of the enemy as he can. ‘To those who are not of our religious 
persuasion, and who urge us to war and slaughter in behalf of the state, we 
reply, Do not your priests keep their hands pure from human blood, that 
they may offer in the most spotless manner their customary sacrifices to 
those whom you call your gods? And is it not on this very account that 
you exempt the sacerdotal order from military service in every war what- 
ever! But if this be a solid argument with you, how much more, while 
others are fighting, ought our services to be duly appreciated, who keep 
our hands pure, and contend with prayers to God in behalf of our lawful 
emperor, and of soldiers engaged in his just and pious wars, that every 
thing may be thrown down which rises up in opposition to those who do 
well. ‘Therefore, putting to flight by our prayers all those demons who are 
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the authors of war, and the disturbers of the public peace, we do more for 
princes than they who carry arms for them. We labor also for the state, 
by praying for it, so long as we lead just lives, and despise the seducing 
pleasures of the world. In this manner we fight beyond all others for the 
emperor; for though we refuse to serve him as soldiers, even if he command 
us so to do, or necessity require it, yet we serve him by pitching our tents 
under the auspices of piety, and by combating for him with our prayers.”’ 

With respect to the second error, it is clear from the history of those 
times, that the victory over the Quadi was never acknowledged to have 
been gained by the Christians at all. Antoninus, who is said to have been 
in the battle, never acknowledged it himself, but, on the other hand, attrib- 
uted it to the heathen gods. He ordered a pillar to be built, and a medal to 
be struck on the occasion. Both are now extant. One gave the victory to 
Jupiter, the other to Mercury; that is, first to the ruler of the world as the 
first great moving cause, and secondly to his ministerial agent, who was 
supposed to execute his commands in the air. With respect to the Pagan 
writers, they either disowned the miracle, or they attributed it to the same 
cause. ‘The Christians themselves did not believe it. How happens it that 
the greatest and most eloquent men of their times, the least credulous and 
the most to be depended upon, such as Theophilus, Clemens, Origen, Cyp- 
rian, Arnobius, and Lactantius, should not even have noticed it? Nay, 
Eusebius himself did not thoroughly credit it. He begins his relation of it 
as of a mere story, and not as of an acknowledged fact. His first words 
are these,—‘‘ ‘There goes a report ;’’ and he concludes by these remarkable 
words,—*‘ btit of this matter let every one judge as he thinks fit.’’ 

The last error, viz., that the Melitenian Late took the name of ‘‘ The 
Thundering,’’ in consequence of having been the chief instrument of gaining 
the victory in question, may be refuted in a few words. There was but 
one legion, viz., the twelfth, which bore that name, in all the Roman armies, 
at least for the first four centuries. We find it so early as in the time of 
Augustus, which was at least one hundred and fifty years before the event 
now spoken of. This legion was afterwards at the siege of Jerusalem, but 
removed for cowardice, according to Josephus, from Syria to Melitene, on 
the borders of Cappadocia and Armenia, where it remained afterwards. Dio 
places it there in his time, and the Notitia and Procopius give it long after this 
the same quarter. It was in fact quartered at Melitene for three hundred 
years, and no one ever heard of it, after its removal from Syria, any where 
else but there. Of course, it could not have been present at the battle 
against the Quadi, in Germany. ‘The error of Eusebius, says a very 
learned critic, is easily accounted for. ‘‘ Having heard that a legion had 
received a surname from the victory, and finding no other Thundering 
Legion on the list but that quartered at Melitene, he gave it the honor of 
the miracle on this occasion.”’ 

It now remains only that I should notice for a moment, but in a very 
different point of view, a part of the passage in your correspondent’s letter, 
upon which so much has been just said, viz., where he asserts ‘‘ that the 
primitive Christians, who might be expected to understand the doctrines of 
the New Testament on this subject, never scrupled to fight in the Roman 
wars.’’ This portion of the passage, though very short, is very precious, 
at least in the hight in which I view it. It contains, as we cannot but see, 
both a proposition and an inference. The proposition is, that it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the primitive Christians understood the doctrines 
of their new faith; and the inference is, that, if they understood them as 
well as might be supposed or expected, but yet did not scruple to become 
soldiers, they could not have considered the military service as an unlawful 
or an objectionable occupation. Now I most heartily join with your corre- 
spondent in the truth of the proposition. I do most willingly allow, that 
the primitive Christians understood all that the apostles taught them, and 
as extensively, and as minutely, and as fully, as your correspondent expects; 
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but I infer (seeing that they refused to bear arms, as I have already shown) 
that they did not think the military service compatible with their religious 
profession, 

I shall close my letter by recommending to your correspondent, should he 
attempt to scribble again, to speak more liberally and tenderly than he has 
done of the characters of men engaged in peace societies, who can have no 
other view in such engagement than the good of all mankind, in which that 
of their own country is included. . Should he adopt such a line of conduct 
in future, he may be assured, that those who may be inclined to reply to 
him will treat him liberally and tenderly in return, however they may have 
censured his sophistry, or condemned his virulence, or thought meanly of 
his literary attainments. VINDEX. 





ELLIOTT’S THOUGHTS ON PEACE. NO. II. 


SELF-DEFENCE NO JUSTIFICATION OF War.—We firmly believe that, 
whatever may be claimed as the right of self-defence, in whatever light we 
may regard homicide for the preservation of life, with whatever pertinacity 
we may hold to the necessity of physical force for the protection of society 
against the evil-doer, still all this cannot justify national war. We are 
willing to admit the full force of the only argument used against non-resis- 
tants—an argument which is brought in every shape that human ingenuity 
can devise,—that their principles would sometimes lead to the sacrifice of 
life ; that there is no perfect safety or certain protection for him who loves 
his enemies, and who would do good to those who despitefully use him. 
The most benevolent who have lived upon the earth, the kind-hearted, the 
mildest and most forgiving, have died by the hands of those to whom they 
would do good. ‘The history of the world presents but one continued drama 
of oppression and bloodshed. Innocency has not always been a protection ; 
gentleness of spirit, and meekness have not always warded off the evil pas- 
sions of men. 

But let us ask, is the sword a sure defence? Only to the strong and 
powerful. On the principle of resistance, then, physical strength is to 
decide all human rights. If the advocates of the necessity of wars and 
fightings will recur to the fact, that at least eight hundred millions of men 
have miserably perished in the act of resistance, if they will stretch their 
imagination so as to conceive of the countless hosts of spirits now in the 
spirit-land, who died for the safety of human life, they will not deem the 
danger to life from the principles of peace so strong an argument against 
submission to injury. 

We can have no illustration more forcible of the danger to life and to 
human happiness, arising from the common notions of self-defence than’ the 
Indian wars. From the landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth up to the 
present time, this people have waged a war of self-defence against the 
Indian, which will be continued until every tribe be swept from the earth. 
There has been no safety for them surely ; yet they are our brethren, chil- 
dren of the same God. ‘The arrow and the spear saved not their lives, nor 
defended their homes, nor preserved for them the burial places of their 
fathers. Nor was there safety for the white man. ‘There was no peace 
for the savage ; the party that were victorious, are the murderers of the 
others. In vain did our fathers take the sword, arming themselves as 
against the wild beasts whom they would hunt to their very dens. In: vain 
were their arms with them when they planted the seed, or gathered in the 
harvest ; at the social meeting, and at the season of prayer—they were 
never safe. Almost every grassy mound is the monument of the slain; 
almost every glade and dell was once the place of ambush; almost every 
rippling brook and placid lake has been reddened with blood. Nor did the 
soldier suffer alone ; the young woman and the matron; the old man and 
the young child; the brother and the sister shared the same fate. 'Thou- 
sands were carried into captivity ; and, says Cotton Mather, ‘‘ what weary 
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days and nights rolled over the captive. They often had no food but such 
as dogs would not meddle with; while they have been pinched with bitter 
cold, they had not a rag to cover their nakedness ; sometimes parched with 
burning heat without any cordial to refresh them ; and they have seen their 
dearest friends torn to pieces before their eyes, yet those eyes afraid to drop 
a tear at the sight. Furnish me the names of ¢hree persons who 
have not met with matter of sadness owitig to this one war; give me the 
names of such, if you can; I will fetch back your dead to life.’”’ It seems 
not to require the word of inspiration to teach us that he who taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword, for it is written in letters of blood every 
where upon the earth. 





RESIDENCE OF THE LATE WILLIAM LADD. 


‘‘' This name,’’ says the Boston Mercantile Journal, ‘‘ will be long re- 
membered by those who take an interest in improving the condition and 
elevating the character of the human race. Wiliam Ladd was, in every 
sense of the word, a good man, a true, liberal-hearted philanthropist. A 
late number of the Lewiston Falls Advertiser contains the following inter- 
esting description of his late residence in the State of Maine : 

‘The day on which we visited the mansion, was one of the clearest of 
the Indian summer, and nothing could surpass in splendor the gorgeous 
drapery of the forest, tinted as it was with a thousand fantastic hues by 
the frosts of October. 

The house is situated in the west part of Minot, and not more than four 
or five rods from the road, but nearly concealed from it by a profusion of 
elegant trees. The windows are shaded by clumps of hemlock, pine and 
spruce, among which glisten silver firs, and over the pathway wave en- 
ucingly the bright red berries of the mountain ash. 

On the north, it is shielded from the cold winds by a long row of Lom- 
bardy poplars, planted when the present unreasonable dislike for that beau- 
tiful tree did not exist. ‘The garden on the south is entered under a tasteful 
arch, and, though not extensive, is well arranged. The smooth gravel- 
walks are hemmed in by shrubbery ; and fruit and ornamental trees are 
scattered, with a plentiful hand, through the grounds. 

The fields, which contain about two hundred acres, are as smooth as a 
lawn, and the barns, six in number, are large and well filled. ‘Phe ‘ major- 
domo,’ who showed us about the premises, communicated many interesting 
anecdotes of its late occupant. In Mr. Ladd’s time, his sheep-flock num- 
bered six hundred head ; but it is now much reduced. 

The house is spacious enough to accommodate the train of a feudal lord ; 
and had Mr. Ladd’s taste been different, he might have stabled his hundred 
horses, and ridden over his grounds, attended by a hundred horsemen, and 
made his home like a castle in the days of chivalry. It is situated on the 
top of a long swell of grounds, and we could not wonder that Mr. Ladd had 
chosen this place for his residence, when we looked from the window upon 
the vast prospect of green hills and cultivated fields spread out below. ‘The 
White Mountains, at a distance of fifty miles, glistened with the snow 
banks and ice-bound rivulets of early winter. 

But, as we walked through the large empty rooms, and the walls sent 
back only hollow echoes to our tread, it was not difficult to feel that the 
master’s presence was not there to animate, and that his absence had 
filled the place with gloom. Yet there was a charm about the deserted 
home of him who had spent the latter years of his life in attempting to per- 
fect one of the most glorious systems that ever flourished on ‘the tide of 
lime,’ a system which will do away one of the scourges of society, disarm 
Jove of his thunders, and give to the fiendish struggles for supremacy only 
a record among the barbaric institutions of the past.’ ”’ 

Vou. V.—No. 22.—monTHLY. 22* 
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A CHAPTER ON DUELLING. 


Tnis custom is nearly allied to war. The former is, in fact, an off-shot 
of the latter, and rests for its support on the same passions, the same false 
notions of honor, and the same disregard of law and rigft. Both alike out- 
rage Christianity, and common sense ; and such a change in the public mind 
as shall abolish war, must, as a natural and inevitable result, put an end to 
duelling. 


Duvets 1n Encuanp.—From the beginning of the reign of George III up 
' to this time, that is, during his reign and those of George IV, William IV, 
and Victoria, there have been about 200 duels in England. Out of these, 
in three cases both of the parties were killed ; of the balance, 80 were killed, 
160 were wounded desperately, 60 slightly, and the remainder escaped 
uninjured. It is estimated that, in duels generaly, about one-fifth of those 
engaged are killed, and about one-half, more or less severely injured.—Out 
of all these 200 duels in which were engaged 400 principals, and 400 
seconds, 800 in all, there have grown but twenty prosecutions of law ; which 
20 prosecutions have resulted in 10 acquittals, 6 convictions of manslanghter, 
and 4 of murder in the first degree. Of the 4 persons convicted, 2 were 
hanged, and 2 imprisoned. Some of the names standing highest in English 
history have been engaged in these duels just referred to ; such as the Dukes 
of York, Norfolk and Richmond; Lords Shelburne, Macartney, Exmouth, 
Townsend, Talbot, Lauderdale, Lonsdale, Malden, Camelford, Paget, Cas- 
tlereagh, Belgrave, Londonderry ; the Duke of Wellington, Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Canning, Tierney, Sir Francis Burdett, and many others. 


How tue Pitcrims servep Duetiists.—The following account of the 
first duel fought in New England, and the second political offence committed 
in the Plymouth Colony, we take from 4 work entitled, ‘*‘ The New England 
Chronology.’? The date of the event is June 8th, 1621.—‘‘ The second 
offence is the first duel fought in New England, upon a challenge to single 
combat with sword and dagger, between Edward Doty and Edward Leister, 
servants of Mr. Hopkins. Both being wounded, the one in the hand, the 
other in the thigh, they are adjudged by the whole company to have their 
heads and feet tied together, and so Jie for twenty-four hours, without meat 
or drink ; which is begun to be inflicted. But within an hour, because of 
their great pains, at their own and their master’s humble request, upon 
promise of better carriage, they are released by the Governor.”’ 


Trivia, Causes or Durets.—The following extract from ‘‘ Charles 
O’Malley,’’ will serve to show from what trifling causes duels often spring ; 
and the same may be said of war, which is only duelling on a large scale. 


‘*** And Boyle, did you know Sir Harry Boyle? 

‘To be sure Idid. Shall I ever forget him, and his capital blunders, that 
kept me laughing the whole time | was in Ireland? I was in the house 
when he concluded a panegyrie upon a friend, by calling him ‘the father 
of the poor, and uncle to Lord Donoughmore.” ’ 

‘He was the only man who could render by a bull what it was impossible 
to convey more correctly,’ said Power. ‘ You have heard of his duel with 
Harry Tyler.’ 

‘ Never—let ’s hear it.’ 

‘It was a bull from beginning to end. Boyle took it into his head that 
Harry was a person with whom he had a serious row in Cork. Harry, on 
the other hand, mistook Boyle for old Caples, whom he had been pursuing 
with horse-whipping intentions, for some months. They met in Kildare 
street Club, and very little colloquy satisfied them that they were right in 
their ig om each party being so eagerly ready to meet the views of the 
other. It never was a difficult matter to find a friend in Dublin; and, to do 
them justice, Irish seconds, generally speaking, are perfectly free from any 
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imputation upon the score of good breeding. Nomen have less impertinent 
curiosity as to the cause of the quarrel ; wisely supposing that the principals 
know their own affairs best, they cautiously abstain from indulging any 
prying spirit, but mig to discharge their functions as best they may. 
Accordingly, Sir Harry and Dick were set, as the phrase is, at twelve 
paces ; and, to use Boyle’s own words, for I heard him relate the story—’ 

‘We blazed away, sir, for three rounds. I put two in his hat, and two 
in his neckcloth ; his shots went all through the skirts of my coat. 

‘We'll spend the day here,’ said Considine ‘ at this rate: could n’t you 
put them closer?’ 

‘And give us a little more time in the word,’ says I. 

‘Exactly,’ said Dick. 

‘Well, they moved us forward two paces, and set to loading the pistols 
again.’ 

By this time we were so near, that we had a full opportunfty to scan 

each other’s faces ; well, sir, I stared at him, and he at me.’ 

‘What,’ said I.—‘ Eh,’ said he. 

‘How’s this,’ said 1?’—*‘ You ’re not Billy Caples,’ said he. 

‘Not a bit,’ said 1; nor I don’t think you ’re Archy Devine. And so it 
appeared we were fighting away all the morning for nothing ; for some how 
it turned out, zt was neither of us.’ ”’ 


Dve.iine Stock sINKING IN THE Marxet.—Onr correspondent in War- 
renton, Abbeyville district, gave us a short time since an account'of a 
barbecue held in honor of a military officer in that district, who had the 
moral courage to refuse a challenge, and to have the assailing party bound 
over to keep the peace. ‘The whole proceedings have been published, and 
they clearly show an amazing depreciation in the public estimation of that 
honor which was once attached to this mode of settling private quarrels. It 
is now regarded as disreputable either to give or receive a challenge. Du- 
elling stock is, therefore, not only below par, but gentlemen, who had any 
connection with it either as principals or seconds, are rather anxious to have 
that part of their private history eancelled and forgotten.— Charleston Obs. 


Errorts in ENGLAND FOR THE ABOLITION OF DueLiinc.—These efforts 
have of late years increased considerably ; and the revengeful, barbarous 
duel, last year, that terminated in the death of Col. Fawcett by Lieutenant 
Munroe, gave a fresh impulse to the cause. A very numerous meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen was held in London, on the 4th of August, to 
consider and adopt a memorial to the Queen, asking her to make some 
decided and public manifestation of her aversion to the unchristian practice 
of duelling. Viscount Lifford was called to the chair, and among those 
present were Lord R. Grosvenor, Lord H. Cholmondely, Sir Edward Parry, 
three admirals, and a considerable number of army and navy officers. ‘The 
memorial was read and agreed to, and a deputation appointed to present it. 
A vote of thanks being moved to the chairman, he stated, in returning 
thanks for the compliment, that ihe institution for the suppression of duelling 
already numbered 416 members, of whom 23 were noblemen, 15 sons of 
noblemen, 18 members of Parliament, 20 baronets, 35 admirals and gener- 
als, 32 colonels, 56 captains in the royal navy, 26 majors, 42 captains in the 
army, 26 lieutenants, and 28 barristers. 


ResuL.t or THESE Errorts.—In his remarks at the last anniversary of 
the London Peace Society, Cuartes Hino.ey, M. P., its President, said, 
‘* We have lately, in the House of Commons, had a very interesting discus- 
810 respecting the propriety of duelling amongst gentlemen of honor. It 
has been thought that a gentleman of honor, whose character is attacked, or 
whose motives are impugned, has nothing left in the way of self-defence, 
but to call upon the person who has thus ill-treated him, to name his second, 
and then for both of them to proceed to Blackheath, or some other fashion- 
able place for this engagement, and, having filled their pistols with the 
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requisite shot, attempt to kill each other. I am happy to say, that that 
practice has been discountenanced by many of the leading members of Par- 
liament. I should be still more happy, if I could say that the root of the 
iniquity is completely removed from society; but I fear that the opinion is 
still so strong, that a man who would not venture his life against another, 
would lose caste in society. I trust, however, this will no longer remain an 
imputation upon the educated people of our land.”’ 

The agitation of the subject among the people, and in Parliament, has 
led to the adoption of ‘‘ more stringent regulations’? in the Army and the 
Navy, ‘‘ for the purpose of more effectually discouraging a practice which 
is a violation of her Majesty’s orders, and a flagrant breach of the law of the 
land.”’ 

In the Army.—*‘‘ Every officer who shall give or send a challenge, or who 
shall accept any challenge, to fight a duel with another officer, or who being 
privy to ar intention to fight a duel, shall not take active measures to pre- 
vent such duel, or who shall upbraid another for refusing or for not giving 
a challenge, or who shall reject, or advise the rejection of a reasonable prop- 
osition made for the honorable adjustment of a difference, shall be liable, if 
convicted before a general court-martial, to be cashiered, or suffer such other 
punishment as the court may award.’’ Articles recently issued by her 
Majesty’s orders from the War Office, declare ‘‘ that it is suitable to the 
character of honorable men to apologize and offer redress for wrong or insult 
committed, and equally so for the party aggrieved to accept, frankly and 
cordially, explanations and apologies for the same. If such redress be re- 
fused to be given, or to be accepted, and the friends of the parties have 
failed to reconcile the differences, a reference should, in conformity with 
the signification of her Majesty’s pleasure in the 106th article, be made to 
the commanding officer on the spot, who will use his best advice and influ- 
ence to reconcile the parties; and the differences having been honorably 
settled by the good offices and responsibility of the commanding officer, 
ought never to be revived by either party, or by any other officer, or body 
of officers ; if, however, the commanding officer fail to reconcile the parties, 
it will become his duty to take such measures as he may deem necessary in 
order to prevent a duel, or to maintain good order in her Majesty’s service, 
and the person refusing to be reconciled, will be liable to be brought toa 
court-martial, and, if convicted, cashiered, or suffer such other punishment 
asthe court may award. All parties implicated in duelling are liable, on 
conviction before a general court-martial, to be cashiered.’’ 

In the Navy.—‘* 1, Every officer serving on board any ship or vessel of 
her Majesty’s fleet, is hereby positively ordered neither to send nor accept a 
challenge to fight a duel with any other person of the fleet. 

**2. Every officer of the fleet, on becoming privy to any intention of other 
officers to fight a duel, or having reason to believe that such is likely to 
occur, Owing to circumstances that have come under his observation or 
knowledge, is hereby ordered to take every measure within his power to 
prevent such duel, having recourse, if necessary, to the captain or command- 
ing Officer. 

‘* 3. Every officer of the fleet is hereby ordered, in no manner or degree, 
to evince dissatisfaction with, or to upbraid another officer for refusing or 
not sending a challenge; and all officers are strictly enjoined neither to 
reject, nor advise the rejection of a reasonable proposition for the honorable 
adjustment of differences that may have unhappily occurred. 

‘*4, Any officer of the fleet who may be called on to act as second or 
friend to an officer intending to fight a duel, is to consider it to be his imper- 
ative duty, and he is hereby ordered strenuously to exert himself to effect 
an adjustment between the adverse parties, on terms consistent with the 
honor of each ; and should he fail, owing to the determination of the offend- 
ed parties not to accept honorable terms of accommodation, he must refer to 
the second paragraph of this order.”’ 
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EVILS OF WAR NOT AN EFFECTUAL DISSUASIVE FROM THE CUSTOM, 


Nota few seem to think that the evils inseparable from war will suffice to 
make men averse to the custom itself. ‘They urge a full and vivid exhibition 
of its effects, as the best, if not the only sure mode of interesting the mass in 
the cause of peace, and leading them to discard the war-system. ‘They 
regard the general peace of Christendom for the last twenty-eight years as 
a legitimate result of the better experience learned in the terrible wars 
consequent on the French Revolution. 

We are far from undervaluing such exhibitions; but we copy froma 
contemporary newspaper to show how poorly the worst evils of war will 
suffice for teaching men to abhor and abandon the custom itself. 


‘¢ MarBLEHEAD.—The inhabitants of Marblehead have always been dis- 
tinguished for their industry, power of enduring fatigue, physical courage, 
and patriotism. Most of the men have been bred to the sea, and inured to 
the rough-and-tumble of life from their childhood, and have furnished, 
especially in time of war, many brave and gallant seamen for our ships. It 
is said that at the close of the revolution, when the population was much 
less than at present, a statement made to the General Court of the 
sufferers by that war, exhibited the following result: widows, 458; father- 
less boys, 364 ; fatherless girls, 502 ; total, 1324. 

During the last war, the little town of Marblehead furnished 1400 men for 
the public service ; and no ship of war, privateer, fleet or flotilla, prison-ship 
or depot, was without a goodly number of representatives from this patriotic 
town. Nor were they all confined to the sea service; they composed one 
entire company of the fortieth regiment of regular troops, almost another of 
the Flying Artillery, and many scattering recruits for other services were 
raised. Many of these brave men were killed while fighting nobly for their 
country, and others were imprisoned. At the close of the war, Dartmoor, 
the English prison-house, unfolded her gloomy gates upon five hundred 
gallant fellows who hailed from this obscure fishing town. ! ”’ 


These are startling facts—nearly 1400 widows and orphans made by our 
Revolutionary war on a population probably less than 3000! In 1810, the 
place contained 5900; and this number furnished 1400 soldiers or seamen 
for our last war, an average of nearly two to every family, and no less than 
500 victims remaining in Dartmoor prison alone at the close of the war, an 
average of one to every two faruilies. 

A comparison of our militia will give a juster view of this case. In the 
militia, are enrolled, with a few exceptions, all sound bodied men between 
eighteen and forty-five years of age ; and yet, such an enrollment ordinarily 
embraces little more than one person in ten ; while Marblehead sent forth to 
our last war, nearly one in four!—and actually Jost in the war of our 
revolution an average of about one-fifth of her whole population !! 

Now, mark the effect of all this. Has it cured Marblehead of her fond- 
ness for war? Does she dread, and abhor, and shun it?’ No; that place is 
the rankest hot-bed of war we have ever visited, the most averse to the 
cause of peace, and the most ready to Jeap again into blood. An aged and 
excellent minister of the gospel there, familiar with the people for thirty or 
forty years, once told us he had never known a community so passionately 
fond of war, and doubted not they would be the first, should another war 
come, to rush into it with might and main. 





MISERY AN ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF War.—Sufferings of every kind are 
not merely incidental to war; they are inseparable from any of its forms, 
and constitute its grand, essential elements. They are a part of the system. 
Misery is its object, or its means ; and war, without a fearful waste of prop- 
erty, life and happiness, is an utter impossibility. Its whole business is to 
plunder, burn and butcher by wholesale; and to talk of a war that did not 
perpetrate such atrocities and inflict such miseries, would be as contradictory 
as to speak of vision without light, or of fire without heat. 
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ITEMS FOR REFLECTION. 


How CuitpreNn ARE TRAINED TO War.—Mrs. FE. B. Dwight, late wife 
of the missionary to Constantinople, gives, in one of her letters, a graphic 
account of her children’s disposition to imitate gaudy and imposing displays. 
‘¢ No sooner has the pompous procession of priests displaying the cross, and 
followed by a train of boys bearing torches, and singing through the nose 
their monstrous notes, passed our windows, than our children are marching 
about the room with their sticks raised, chanting the same uncouth sounds, 
Not many days since, hearing them busily engaged, we inquired what they 
were doing. They said, ‘we’ve got a picture,and are playing worship idols.’ ”’ 

Here is the common process of educating children to uphold and perpetu- 
ate the war-system. These children, even under a mother’s frown, were 
drawn into the love and imitation of such brilliant, fascinating displays as 
always attend the mock maneuvres ofa military parade. Had Mrs. Dwight 
encouraged her children in such a course, the result would have been fatal ; 
but more than nine mothers in ten, probably ninety-nine in a hundred 
through Christendom, do encourage in their children a disposition to admire 
and imitate military displays. They provide for them war-toys; they sing 
to them war-songs; they hang before them war-pictures in gilded splendor ; 
they talk to them about the glory of war and warriors ; they deck them out 
in their gayest dress to attend the military parade, and perhaps encourage 
them in forming juvenile companies, to ape in beardless boyhood their 
seniors in learning the art of human butchery. This is the way that prot- 
estants, even Christian mothers who would shudder at the slightest horrors 
of war, and turn pale at the thought of their own sons becoming human 
butchers, still train them to this work of blood. It is the surest way in the 
world ; and yet scarce a word is ever said on the point, either by preachers, 
or the many periodicals that are teaching parents how to educate an entire 
generation for God and the millennium. 


Manuractory or Prrates anp Rossers.—‘‘ We stepped,’’ says the 
American Messenger, ‘‘ into a small book-store a few moments since, in one 
of the principal streets of this city. At the door were exposed for sale, as 
samples of the stock, about twenty cheap books, all of which, with two or 
three exceptions, were of a licentious character, illustrated by licentious 
engravings. ‘lhe interior of the store furnished a choice selection of the 
dregs of a vicious literature. On one shelf was noticed piles of such books 
as, ‘the Highwayman and Pirates ;’ ‘ Records of Murder ;’ ‘ Execution of 
Criminals ;’ ‘ Criminal Calendar ; ’ ‘ Tragic Calendar ; ’ ‘ Lives of Pirates ;’ 
‘Pirates’ Own Book;’ ‘ Volney’s Ruins,’ &c. &c. We have visited ar- 
senals, and armories, and battle-ships ; but never did our heart shudder and 
bleed over the prospective destruction to be accomplished by these stores of 
weapons of blood, as it did in view of the temporal and eternal ruin to be 
carried to many a heart and home by these Paixhan bombs from the pit. Is 
the police of this city informed of the existence of this and a dozen other 
establishments like it? Yes; of the name, and number, and street. Do 
they move in the matter for the execution of the laws? Not one step; and 
they never will till a corrected public sentiment demands it of them.”’ 


Few will question the correctness of these remarks; but the principle 
applied, would sweep from the earth all military schools as nurseries of 
blood, and nearly all history as the eulogist and virtual instigator of war. 
They teach bloodshed, and plunder, and devastation as a science and as an 
art, the noblest in the world!! It isa nursery of crime, a hot-bed of all 
manner of wickedness; and you can no more purify the world without 
abolishing war, than you could without suppressing brothels and gaming- 
houses. Yet we are told that we must retain war until the world is purl- 
fied! Patronize, legalize prostitutes and gamblers, until society is pure 
enough to do without them! and all for the purpose of doing away those 
very forms of wickedness! ! 
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AMERICAN FONDNESS FOR MILITARY TITLES. 


The passion for military titles is fast declining among us; but we still find 
here and there a ‘‘ sporadic case ’’ well nigh as bad as ever. A few years 
ago, we met, in a town not far distant from Boston, a common thrifty farmer 
who had reached by regular gradation the highest office in the militia; and, 
in the fulness of his self-complacency and military vanity, he introduced us 
to his own portrait drawn in full regimentals, and descanted with great zest 
upon the importance of such things. 

We well remember, though we have not seen many years, the time when 
the land seemed to swarm with military titles. All officers in the militia, 
from the general down to the lieutenant, were carefully addressed by their 
titles ; and old men who lived in or near the Revolution, tell us that even 
the corporal wore his ‘‘ blushing honors thick upon him,’’ through all the 
ordinary intercourse of life. 

This mania, easily explained by a reference to the Revolutionary War, 
and subsequent popularity of the militia system, often developed itself in 
ways sufficiently ludicrous. It was rife enough before ; but that event made 
it still more so. We quote a laughable specimen from a secular paper, 
(Mercantile Journal). 


‘* Minirary ATTRAcTION.—A fondness for military distinction in times 
of peace, it may be, is gradually diminishing in some parts of our country. 
It is still dearly cherished, however, in many places; and a commission is 
often regarded as an important step to popularity. Many anecdotes have 
been and could be related, to illustrate the value which was attached by 
many worthy citizens, in olden times, to a military title, and a dashing uni- 
form. The following, however, being one of the most amusing which we 
have seen recorded, will suffice : 

‘‘ John Dudley, of Deerfield, N. H., a respectable and a proper man, with 
a pretty good opinion of himself, was honored with the commission of Cap- 
tain in the militia. He was an old bachelor, had an old maid for a house- 
keeper, and tilled his ground like an honest man. He was acqnainted with 
Governor Wentworth, and frequently called upon him when at Portsmouth, 
that he might tell his rustic neighbors how thick he was with his Excellency. 
To add to his importance, he once invited the Governor to call upon him at 
Deerfield, on his way into the country; and the Governor promised to do 
so. ‘lhe Captain expected the visit sometime in a certain week, and kept 
near his house busily employed as usual. One very warm day, his house- 
keeper came puffing into the field, to inform him that a grand carriage, 
which must be the Governor’s, was at a little distance. ‘The Captain ran 
into the house, and had hardly time to slip on his military red coat and 
cocked hat, ere his Excellency drove up. With his trusty sword in hand, 
Captain Dudley ran into the street, and assuming a true Captain-like strut, 
paid a martial salute to his Excellency, who, on beholding him, burst into a 
hearty laugh. This rather discomposed the man of the sword; but he was 
put to immediate flight by the following speech of the Governor: ‘ Captain 
Dudley, I am glad to see you; but think that your appearance as a military 
man, would be much improved, if you would add to your uniform a—pair 
of breeches !’—an article which the good Captain, in his haste to pay his 
respects to the Governor, had entirely forgotten.”’ 





Wuat War porgs To THE Poor.—The debt of England, at the close of 
her wars with Napoleon, amounted to four thousand million dollars; and 
this millstone about the necks of the people is now grinding, and will for 
ages continue to grind them in the dust. The war system, if we except 
their own vices, is directly or indirectly the cause of nearly all their suffering. 


The whole amount expended in missions to the Sandwich Islands, by 
which a whole people have been civilized, is not equal to the expense of one 
year’s cruise of a 74! 
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HOME ITEMS. 


A Peace ALMANAC,—perhaps the first in the world, has been issued for 
1845, by Collins, Brother & Co., 254 Pearl St., New York, and is designed 
for every part of the United States. It has an appropriate and neatly en- 
graved frontispiece, and contains 32 pages, 16mo, the last half of which are 
occupied with judicious and interesting selections on the subject of peace. 
It is, we understand, sold very cheap ; and we earnestly commend it to the 
friends of peace, as well worthy of a place in every Christian family, and as 
a valuable auxiliary to our cause. 


Tue Lasors or our Servants—have been continued as usual; but of 
the results, though decidedly encouraging, we cannot in the present number 
attempt any account. Our Secretary has spent his time, of late, in this part 
of New England, preaching usually three times on the Sabbath, delivering 
occasional lectures during the week, circulating our publications, and making 
collections for the Society. Kindly received wherever he has been, he has 
found the public inclined to hear on the subject of peace with increasing 
interest and favor; and the result of his observation and experience leaves 
no room to doubt, that a right and full presentation of this cause through 
the land, would, under God, be attended with cheering. success. From the 
Rev. Mr. Foster we have no direct communication of a recent date; but 
from persons of intelligence in some of the places he has visited, we learn 
that he has met a kind reception, and produced a very favorable impression 
in behalf of our cause. From some of his letters received months ago, and 
detailing the progress and prospects of our cause in the interior of New 
York, we should be glad, but have not space, to quote. 





OseruiIn Peace Socrery.—Through our friend and co-worker, Amasa 
Wa ker, Esq., we have just received, but too late for insertion in our pres- 
ent number, an account of this Society, organized by his influence, and 
promising much, we trust, to our cause at the West. Mr. W., having 
recently travelled some 4000 miles in the Western States, assures us that 
our cause is steadily gaining ground there. 





FOREIGN ITEMS. 


We acknowledge, with pleasure, the receipt of letters from the Secreta- 
ries of the London Peace Society, and from John Lee, L L. D., to our 
Secretary and our General Agent ; but we regret our inability to insert them 
in our present number. We received Jong ago copies of English papers, 
giving a pretty full and interesting report of the peace and temperance festi- 
val held in July, at Hartwell Park, the country seat of Dr. Lee. That of 
the preceding year is remembered with much pleasure by our friends who 
were present ; and we rejoice to find the excellent proprietor of that princely 
residence continuing so popular and agreeable a mode of usefulness. The 
Herald of Peace, for July, did not reach us till September; but from its 
well-filled pages we hope, hereafter, to glean facts and arguments that will 
be both valuable and interesting to our readers. It is one of the best num- 
bers we have seen, and shows that our friends in England are at work with 
zeal and success, 
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TERMS.—Single copies, $1 for a volume, extending through two years; 5 copies to one ad- 
dress, $4; 15 copies, $10; 40 copies, $20; 100 copies, $40. Any number over five may be ha 
at half these sums fora single year. At the same rate, any number for general or gratuitous 
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